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ETCHING: 



ITS RELATION TO THE ARTIST, THE AMATEUR, AND 
THE COLLECTOR.* 

By J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 




TCHING as an art, and as an apt means of 
expressing the mind and motive of the artist, 
has been considered in the preceding paper. 
It now remains to say something of the method 
in its relation to the amateur and the .collector. 
Mr. Seymour Haden, who has attained the 
point at which the well-trained amateur cannot 
be distinguished from the artist, writes, "For myself, I am 
well persuaded that etching, of all the arts, is the one least 
fitted to the amateur ; supposing, of course, the amateur to be 
the person he is generally described to be. But there are 
amateurs and amateurs. There is also a point at which, from 
mere force of work, amateur and artist become convertible 
terms." Beyond question etching, taxing as it does the utmost 
power and resource of the artist, demands that the amateur 
shall be of exceptional ability and training. Much more has 
been written touching the supposed qualification or disqualifica- 
tion of amateurs : some critics talk of etching as an easy pro- 
cess, which can be taken up at any leisure moment, and then 
as hastily laid aside for the next convenient season. This is the 
amateur's common notion. Others look upon the method as so 
peculiarly delicate and difficult as to lie in its possible perfecti- 
bility beyond the attainment of the longest and most arduous 
of artistic careers. Each of these opinions is in part at least 
right, and only becomes wrong when pushed too far. Bearing 
upon this debatable question is the popular notion that etching 
is "an imperfect art," and therefore may be supposed, perhaps, 
to fall within the reach of imperfect practitioners. Also to the 
same effect Mr. Ruskin enunciates etching as "a blundering 
art," and therefore possibly peculiarly appropriate to blunder- 
ing amateurs. This last charge would appear to attach not 
so much to the art as to its professors, for in the hands of such 
consummate manipulators as Rembrandt every line and touch 
is faultless in precision and expression. As to the accusation of 
imperfection, the answer is a qualified denial, to the effect that 
etching is the most perfect of arts, provided only it be confined 
within its somewhat circumscribed limits. It must not enter 
into competition with line engraving, mezzotint, or wood en- 
graving, otherwise it may prove its shortcomings and imperfec- 
tions. And for the use of the amateur the art should be kept 
simple : the subjects and the treatment should shun complexi- 
ties. And one reason why etching has been taken up by 
amateurs is, that highly artistic effects can be got rapidly and 
with comparative ease. 

A more fatal fallacy can hardly take possession of the mind 
than that faulty drawing, loose treatment, and lax labour, which 
inevitably come to grief on canvas, will serve sufficiently well for 
scratched or etched lines upon copper. And yet I believe there 
are reasons why the process is specifically suited to the amateur 
— at least to the best of his kind. And I will begin with an 
apparent paradox, that etching is an amateur's art because it 
responds to what is amateurish in the artist. It comes as a 
love, while much in daily life is only a labour. The artist takes 
to it in holidays ; it is a pastime and a pleasure ; he escapes 
from the drudgery of the painting-room, makes an excursion 
into the country, carries in his travelling bag a few prepared 
plates, settles comfortably for the night at a rural inn, and 
rising betimes, trudges to the fields, and in the face of nature 
sits down to etch the scene before him. This is indeed enjoy- 
ment, the one moment worth living for. And in his own person, 
be it observed, he unites the impulsive pleasure of the amateur 
with the trained practice of the artist. In exuberance of spirit 
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he sports with his subject ; his hand moves joyously, the touch 
comes with strong intent, the lines are animated by motive, the 
entire plate, from first to last, is thrown off as a vivid conception. 
Only an amateur in the best meaning of the term— a lover of 
the true and the beautiful — can turn out work thus free from 
care and toil. And it has been my privilege to know many 
amateurs in whom the devotion to Art was so strong that they 
would struggle with professional engagements in order to steal 
an hour or two in the course of a week for sketching in the 
country. Their delight was to form drawing parties among 
their friends, and side by side in field or wood would sit the 
professional artist and the non-professional amateur. Doctors 
and clergymen 1 have found peculiarly prone to such health- 
giving, innocent, and intelligent recreation. Of such ardent 
and accomplished amateurs it may be truly said etching is their 
vocation. 

I will not stop to dwell on the facilities, financial or other- 
wise, now offered to the amateur etcher in the way of etching- 
boxes, with all useful appliances, furnished by the best houses 
in the trade at the cost of a comparatively few shillings. It is 
more to my purpose to speak of the expressly mental qualifica- 
tions of the amateur, a man of delicate susceptibilities, who 
hopes to find in the Fine Arts the pleasant play of fancy and 
imagination, an escape from the common things of life, and a 
relief from the over-pressure of the brain. In mental sensibility 
he is sometimes superior to the professional expert, and my 
observation has been that his intellectual conception or mental 
picture is almost always right. He sees in nature the latent 
landscape, just as the writer discovers a word-picture in the 
phases of life. It was said of a skilled amateur, " scholar, 
poet, painter," as his epitaph in Bristol Cathedral signifies, 
that "he held that almost every beautiful scene in nature con- 
tained in itself many pictures, and that among them there 
generally existed one which was more living and forcible than 
the rest, which it was the business of the artistic eye to select 
and appropriate." And in about three hours, by rapid intelli- 
gent lines, and broad expressive dashes of light and shade, 
this adroit amateur secured on paper the soul of every scene. 
Under the title of " The Sketcher," in Blackwood's Magazine, 
he discourses as follows : — 

"Think not that in sketching from nature it is enough that 
your outward eyes see what lies before them, the mind's eye 
must also look out from that watch-tower, the sensorium, as with 
a new sense, a new perception, to direct, select, reject. If you 
can see no poetry in nature beyond what is on the retina, you 
want the mind's eye that constitutes the painter. You must 
have a convertible power to separate the free beauties of nature 
from slavish toil, from all idea of the dire necessity of ' eating 
our bread by the sweat of our brows.' Give your scenes the 
charm of the dolce far niente ; make them a poetic shelter 
from the world ; let the figures look as if they led lives of de- 
lightful leisure ; take not your Chancery suits into your sylvan 
nooks. Your portfolio must be something more than a remem- 
brance of localities, as your almanac is of dates. Yet I would 
not limit your genius : it is impossible to say what new paths 
genius may wander into, and what delightful wonders it may 
yet bring home from its own unexplored lands." 

The ability of the amateur, as before said, lies in his thought, 
motive, and volition ; hence his qualification for etching as a 
thoughtful and intentional art. Etching, too, claims his favour 
in having in it less of drudgery than some other modes of mani- 
pulation, such, for instance, as line engraving ; instead of weari- 
some work for many continuous months, a few light-hearted hours 
suffice for the completion of the plate. It is to the advantage 
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of the amateur, also, that the composition need not be carried 
beyond a sketch ; etching, in fact, is emphatically the sketcher's 
art, and I need not say that first ideas have a freshness and sug- 
gestiveness which are often lost under elaboration ; that indeed 
a sketch is frequently spoilt in the process of being pushed 
forward into a picture. In these days, when sketches and 
studies are prized more highly than before, it is scarcely needful 
to dwell on the interest and value attaching to such revelations 
of states of mind, or stages of creation or incubation. In etching 
it is necessary, above all, to know where to leave off. Many a 
telling story is spoilt by being overlaid by a multitude of words, 
and in etching, as in anecdotes, the points must be seized and 
brought out tersely, and the climax reached without encum- 
brance or circumlocution. I have a portfolio of etchings before 
me which might have for its inscription, " Brevity, the soul of 
Art." First let us turn to the head of an old man, strongly 
accentuated in the lines of age, reticent in touch, without super- 
fluity in detail : the story of a long life is told succinctly : the 
plate may be compared to a brief epitaph. The next in the 
series is a landscape thrown off in a few hours : well-placed 
lines show surface lights on a full, bright, flowing river, tranquil 
reflections lying in the depths beneath; overhead an ash-tree 
plays in quivering leaflets against a cloudless sky. With utmost 
economy of labour the subject is lucidly narrated : more detail 
would spoil the picture. Examples might be multiplied inde- 
finitely. Etching has been defined the art of leaving out, or 
what comes to about the same thing, it may be said to consist 
in the knowledge of what to put in, and with such discrimina- 
tion a little will go far and convey much. In this faculty for 
abridgment or concentration the amateur possibly surpasses the 
artist ; he may be a logician, or possess the power of analysis, 
or he may be accustomed to reduce a complex case to simpli- 
city : all such mastery is sure to make itself felt in etching. 

It is a noteworthy fact that some of our best etchers are 
amateurs ; indeed, it becomes occasionally difficult to distin- 
guish between the amateur impelled to pleasure and the artist 
prompted by profit. In these days amateurs in Art, as in lite- 
rature, usually feel flattered when their wares are recognised as 
possessing money worth. There never was a time when ama- 
teurs had more reason to rejoice every way. Mr. Hamerton, 
who possibly would prefer to be counted as professional, divides 
his well-apportioned hours of industry about equally between 
etching, writing, and editing ; and the ardour of his criticisms 
has given to his hobby a strong impulsion. Mr. Heseltine is 
busily engaged in the City, yet he finds time for the cultivation 
of his tastes, and he may be said as an etcher to have passed 
the boundary-line of amateurism ; in the new volume issued by 
the members of the Etching Club he stands side by side with 
Messrs. Palmer, Millais, Cope, Calderon, Hodgson, Hook, 
Horsley, Ansdell, and other Academicians. Mr. Chattock is 
understood to have come to Art from an alien pursuit ; he 
passed from the grade of an amateur to the rank of an artist, 
and Mr. Hamerton pays him but a just compliment in saying 
that " his work has been appreciated by an intelligent and 
numerous public." Mr. Seymour Haden, to whom is due in 
large degree the signal revival in England of an art which had 
fallen ingloriously, is known to snatch intervals of leisure from 
the duties of an onerous profession for the etching of brilliant 
plates, in which it becomes hard to say whether the artist or the 
amateur shines most conspicuously. 

And yet, although thus much has been worthily accomplished 
by amateurs, I think there are departments in which more might 
be done. Thirty years ago I had a friend engaged in trade 
who amused himself by designing, and then etching, illustrations 
to works of fiction. Some of the early stories of Dickens he thus 
for his pleasure elucidated as they came out month by month, 
and when the tale reached completion his compositions were 
appropriately bound up with the letterpress. The advantages, 
the mental reward and enjoyment, are obvious. A reading man 
thus acquires the habit of seeing a picture in a printed page ; 
the chapters in their sequence may suggest panoramas ; written 
descriptions taken from actual life pass through the avenues of 
romance into Art, and thus literature serves as a pictorial store- 



house or gallery. It is a good sign equally for an author and a 
reader when creations of the imagination translate vividly into 
the sphere of vision, and when word-pictures are sufficiently made 
out to etch into form. 

Such mental and manual exercises may with advantage be 
carried further. If somewhat freer flight were given to fancy, 
it might soar with light wing into extempore compositions. 
With the exception, perhaps, of a musical instrument, there is 
no means whereby a mind given to improvisation can gain such 
spontaneous and unimpeded utterances as by the etching-needle. 
The resistance offered by the copper just affords that gentle 
curb which imagination ready to rush into riot may find timely 
and salutary. I hold in my hand a volume by that delirious 
genius Goya, and find that etching with a zest which knows no 
satiety yields itself up with utmost impartiality to pathetic 
dramas, laughable drolleries, and loathsome depravities. Yet 
such caprices, however clever, are mostly too repugnant to fall 
within the sphere of the amateur. But the Parisian satirist, 
Gavarni, had a sketchy, piquant way of depicting character 
which is quite within the reach of a discursive dilettante ; and 
the facetious or picturesque illustrations of Gustave Dor<§ may 
serve as samples of how an author's written text can be facilely 
and effectively cast into pictorial form. Again, Bewick's 
pretty vignettes in the volumes on Birds are just such prompt 
voluntaries as the etching-needle might throw off sportively in 
a winter's evening at home. But the ideal of amateurism would 
seem to be first to write a history, a story, or a poem, and then 
to illustrate it. And a happy form for such a work to take 
would be for each page to have an etching at the top, with its 
appropriate sonnet or verse below. Since the above was written, 
I find that Mr. W. B. Scott realised this ideal in a volume 
of his poems published in 1875, illustrated by sixteen plates 
designed and etched by himself. I believe he is the only poet- 
painter who has accomplished, or attempted, a consummation so 
devoutly to be desired. It is to be regretted that Sir Noel Paton 
did not give to the world an illustrated edition of his " Poems 
by a Painter." The advantages accruing from such twin off- 
spring of the brain are obvious ; the etchings echo the stanzas, 
the rhythm of the poetry is wedded to the symmetry of the 
picture. 

After what has been said, little remains to be added as to 
connoisseurs and collectors, and that little touches Art in the 
general as much as etching specifically. One privilege en- 
joyed by persons endowed with means and position is the power 
to give a kindly hand to struggling talent. Patrons, for ex- 
ample, possessed of knowledge will be able to pick out gifted 
pupils in Schools of Art ; they may set on foot and foster special 
classes — an etching class, for instance— and by a few prizes 
or small commissions can stimulate the right sort of work. 
And as a sample of the good that may be done, let us put the 
case of a country squire, perhaps the member for the county, 
himself a collector and connoisseur. Well, what could be more 
fitting or helpful than that he should come to the local School 
of Art, of which perchance he is chairman, with the proposal 
that half-a-dozen of the cleverest youths or girls should set 
about the etching of the choicest specimens in his collections ? 
The suggestion is practical, because projects of the kind have 
proved successful. The very small amount of money needed 
would easily be found ; a greater difficulty might be in getting 
on the spot a master qualified to teach etching. The plates 
produced would acquire a local interest and value ; the collec- 
tion put at the service of the school would gain in importance 
and usefulness ; the etchings, after a few failures to be cast 
aside, would become sufficiently good to be put together in 
covers, possibly with descriptive letterpress, and thus the con- 
noisseur would in the end be rewarded for his pains by possess- 
ing an illustrated catalogue. I have among my books a volume 
of this kind, etchings from "Works of Art in the Collections of 
England," but, little to the credit of our native artists, the 
etchers are all French. An etching class, quite competent to 
carry out such commissions, has been in active operation for 
some years at South Kensington. I first became acquainted 
with the sound, student-like work there executed when the pupils 
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— among- whom were the brothers Slocombe— had the advan- 
tage of the intelligent and sympathetic guidance of the late 
Mr. Richard Lane. Profiting by the example set in the Louvre, 
the students etch from the jewellery and other Art objects, 
mostly small in size and fine in design and finish, possessed by 
the Kensington Museum. One advantage of the course of 
study is, that the accuracy of drawing and the delicacy of touch 
indispensable to etching will turn to good account in any other 
art or handicraft which the chances of life may throw in the 
pupil's path. 

The claims of etching may not unfairly be set up against the 
pretensions of photography. I am the last person in the world 
to disparage "sun pictures," for there is not a day that I do 
not consult these faithful chronicles collected by me for the 
purpose of criticism from almost every capital in Europe. But 
photography, notwithstanding all that has been said to the con- 
trary, is not one of the Fine Arts, and a photographer is not an 
artist. An etcher, on the other hand, even though only an 
amateur, is in spirit and aspiration pre-eminently the artist. 
And such words as " connoisseur " or " collector," though justly 
applied to a lover of etching, are wholly inappropriate to a 
purchaser of photographs. And yet among the many ways in 
which the Arts have become debtors to photography is the aid 
given to sundry processes whereby the etched masterpieces of 
Rembrandt and others can be reproduced in fac-simile. Indeed, 
the relative position in former times of collectors as a select 
few, and of the outside public as an unappreciating multitude, 
becomes altered by these economic and chemical appliances or 
discoveries. Moreover, while in former days a plate would yield 
only a very limited number of impressions of the first quality, 
now the surface can be so protected, by means of the electrotype 
process, with an infinitesimal coating of steel, as to sustain the 
wear and tear of prolonged printing. Mr. Hamerton writes that 
at first he did not believe it possible that no injury was done to 
the plate or the impression, but he ascertained that the covering 
of iron was so wonderfully thin as not to fill up the slightest 
scratch of the dry point. Thus the brilliance of the earliest 
proof is not perceptibly impaired, while the average excellence 
of the whole impression becomes greatly augmented. The 
salutary lesson to collectors from all these new methods is that 
they should prize less the rarity of the impression, and care 
more for the intrinsic merit of the Art. 

Collectors, as a class, are proverbial for zeal lacking discre- 
tion, and the collectors of etchings especially have lent them- 
selves ready victims to the caprices of fashion. The rise in the 
prices of certain plates has been fabulous ; and it is a striking 
example of the fluctuation in market values, and of the inade- 
quate returns during an artist's life, that though Rembrandt 
had not the wherewithal to pay his debts, " a single copy of his 
whole works could not be brought together for less than twelve 
or fourteen thousand pounds." The increase in the cost of 
certain plates, or rather impressions, has been something incre- 
dible. For instance, an impression from the first state of ' Christ 
healing the Sick,' which was sold at Amsterdam in 1847 for 
^147, realised comparatively recently ^1,180; yet Rembrandt 
in his lifetime obtained no more than £8. Sometimes the money 
value has no relation whatever to the Art value, and depends 
entirely on the curiosity of the work : of such caprice Rem- 
brandt's ' Sleeping Dog' serves as an amusing example. The 
only impression of the first state of this plate that exists the 
British Museum secured for the handsome sum of ^120. Now 
the sole distinction between this and subsequent states arises 
from the fact that Rembrandt cut off within the margin of the 
copper just six blank square inches as injurious to his etching. 
The British Museum, however, were apparently of a different 
opinion, and willingly gave nearly ^20 for each of these square 
inches of white paper, the only charm or curiosity being that 
the blank space lies within the copper-plate mark. After the 



preceding figures other prices that can be named may appear 
insignificant. I am tempted, however, to quote from Mr. Sey- 
mour Haden's recent pamphlet, "About Etching," the follow- 
ing : — " Karel du Jardin, a true and most charming etcher of 
animals. .... The other day I tried," writes Mr. Haden, "to 
get a set of his works which were sold by auction at Amsterdam, 
and for which I gave what I thought a handsome commission. 
They brought between four and five hundred pounds, however, 
and were bought by Baron Rothschild ; and this suggests the 
reflection (which I hope he will not take amiss) that unless 
something should happen to divert into some other channel the 
present determination of this distinguished connoisseur to pos- 
sess himself of every fine etching which comes into the market, 
there will be none left for anybody else." While writing the 
above, the post chances to bring me the Fine Art catalogue of one 
of the principal dealers in London. As bearing on my subject 
in relation to artists, amateurs, and collections, I am happy to 
extract the following: — " Twenty-five etchings and six vignettes 
in a portfolio, by Mr. F. Seymour Haden, price £40. Of these 
exquisite etchings by a distinguished English amateur only 
250 copies were printed." Then is inserted a sentence taken 
from " Notes by Mr. Haden " as follows : — " The etchings were 
made without any view to publication ; they were begun and 
finished in the open air — they have received few of the correc- 
tions, and none of the additions of the studio." 

The above interesting data come in corroboration of some 
previous remarks. Such etchings possess the vivacity and 
vividness of sketches ; they are joyous, healthful, and robust, as 
work usually is which is done before nature in the open air. It 
has been said of Rembrandt, whom Mr. Haden takes for master, 
that he "always sketched, and that his most finished work is 
sketching carried forwards." Another remark I will venture 
to make is, that such etchings seem to establish, and at the 
same time to sweep away, the distinction which is presumed to 
divide the amateur from the artist. They are made in holiday 
as a recreation, without any view to the market, and yet when 
published they at once raise the amateur to the rank of artist. 
They were executed without an idea of profit, and yet the price 
stated in catalogues, multiplied into the number of copies 
printed, represents a very considerable sum. Amateurs surely 
have reason to take courage ; let them but go to nature in 
a truth- seeking and Art-loving spirit, and they will not fail of 
reward. 

In conclusion, it is not unsatisfactory to find that we have 
reached in etching a state of things where the boundaries are 
broken down which formerly divided the artist from the amateur, 
and the collector from the public at large. An artist is but a 
lifeless machine if he have not within him the love of the ama- 
teur ; and the amateur can do no work worth consideration unless 
he be in mind at least an artist. The connoisseur and collector 
will be equally wise to cultivate the taste and acquire the know- 
ledge of the artist, and in so doing he may find opportunity to 
discourage in etching what is false, to check the follies of 
fashion, and to induce the love of Art for Art's sake alone. 
And, as before mentioned, it has strangely enough come to 
pass that the most frail, the most emotional, and at the same 
time the least mechanical of methods, can be so fortified and 
reproduced that etchings, once the prized and almost the exclu- 
sive treasures of the few, are now substantially the common 
property of the many. This I cannot but regard as a great 
gain for the art, the artist, and the public. The etcher finds his 
audience, his power of appeal, his hope for fame and reward, 
vastly increased, and thus he becomes incited to greater efforts. 
And what now chiefly to be desired is, that etching shall main- 
tain what may be called its mental standard as the offspring of 
the sensitive and cultured intellect. So doing, it can hardly fail 
to secure the high regard alike of the artist, the amateur, and 
the collector. 



